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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting will be held this year, 
independently of other societies, at Columbus, Ohio, Friday, Novem- 
ber 30 and Saturday, December 1. A special effort will be made to 
secure the attendance of as many members of the Council and dele- 
gates of Local Chapters as possible, in order that the meeting, re- 
lieved from the usual distractions, shall be in a position to deal as 
thoroughly as possible with the numerous important matters awaiting 
the attention of the Association. The preliminary program will 
be published in the November BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTION.—The Educational Record 
for July, 1923, is devoted mainly to an account of the annual meeting, 
May 5 and 6. Among business transacted the following items may 
be noted: ? 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to take 
up with the foundations the question of the organization of the 
agencies in the field of international educational relations with the 
view to better coordination of these agencies and a more adequate 
financial support of their activities. 


The Committee on Federal Legislation was instructed to make a 
study of the fundamental principles involved in federal legislation 
with regard to education, to inform the Council of progress of such 
studies, and if need arose, to request the Executive Committee to 
call a special meeting of the Council. 

The Committee on Standards! was directed to consider further the 
general principles which should be recognized by all standardizing 
agencies, to prepare a report, recommending to the Council its findings 
with regard to general principles, and to collect and include as a part 
of its report a comparative statement of the practices of the various 
standardizing agencies in making up and enforcing their standards. 
A special report from the Committee on Standards deals with stand- 
ards and principles for accrediting junior colleges. 

The Personnel Division of the Council reported the circulation of 
more than fifteen thousand blanks to college teachers, of which up 
to the time of publication more than forty-five hundred had been re- 
turned from sixty-one institutions. 


! Formerly the National Conference Committee on Standards. 
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Dr. Willoughby reported on a university center for research in 
Washington, calling attention to special provision recently made for 
thirty research students in political science and economics who live 

together and are to do research work in those subjects. 

The chairman of the Council for 1923-24 is Dr. S. P. Capen of the 
University of Buffalo, formerly Director of the Council. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIon.—Bulletin No. 3 of 
series Four includes a brief account of summer schools and educational 
conferences in foreign countries, and a survey of questions under 
consideration by the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations. 

“Bulletins received from Geneva show that the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations is taking under 
consideration many questions of real international significance. 
Among these may be mentioned: 

“1. The question of extending copyright to new theories and dis- 
coveries so as to allow scientists to share in the profits ultimately 
resulting from their work. At present only the inventor of the in- 
dustrial application of a discovery is protected by the system of pat- 
ents. The mathematician, the physicist, the chemist or the biologist, 
whose discovery has led up to the invention gains nothing from it, 
either for his laboratory or for himself. After examining two draft 
laws relating to the protection of scientific property, and thoroughly 
discussing the question, the committee entrusted to Professor Ruffini 
the task of drawing up a general report establishing the legal prin- 
ciples of the protection of scientific property. It was considered that 
these principles might serve as the basis for an international conven- 
tion as well as for draft laws, which, with the necessary modification 
to suit national legislation, could be submitted to the parliaments of 
the different countries. 

“2. It discussed the subject of international collaboration with 
regard to analytical bibliography and examined the question whether 
it would be possible to coordinate the scattered efforts of the organ- 
izations and publications which in the various countries prepare and 
print the abstracts of scientific work. In this way a certain waste 
of labor would be avoided, and by means of a methodical division 
of work a more complete analytical bibliography of each of the sci- 
ences would be insured. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 5 

“3. It examined a proposal made by one of its number regarding 
the foundation of one or more international libraries which would 
receive copies of every publication in every country. They could 
be established at small expense by means of the introduction of this 
system of international legal obligation to deposit books. 


“4, Plans for the publication of an international scientific review 
and an international bibliographical bulletin were presented. ‘The 
question of historical bibliography, regarding which information had 
been received from*Professor Horvath of Budapest, will be submitted 
to the International Congress of Historical Knowledge which meets 
at Brussels in April. 


“5. A report was received prepared by M. Luchaire, Inspector- 
General of Education in France, on the advantages of international 
cooperation in the teaching of modern languages and literature. 


“A part of the last sitting of the Committee was devoted to an ex- 
change of views regarding the general inquiry into the condition of 
intellectual life in different countries, a scheme for which has al- 
ready been worked out and approved.” 


It is noted that the year 1924 will be a year of celebration and re- 
joicing in South America, marking the one hundredth anniversary 
of winning the complete independence of South America from Spanish 
domination. This anniversary presents an opportunity to the Amer- 
ican universities to commemorate fittingly the winning of South 
American independence to the end that the friendship between the 
Americas may be strengthened. 


The Bulletin also contains a list of fellowship awards for foreign 
students, notes about visiting professors in this country, and an in- 
teresting tabulation of foreign students in the United States, the total 
reaching the remarkable figure of 7494, including 1246 reported as 
taking graduate work, and 1049 women. The largest number 
from any foreign country is 1491 from China, of whom 573 are regis- 
tered in liberal arts, 305 in education. Canada follows with 827, 
Japan with 658 and the Philippines with 649, Russia with 327. Of 
the total, 2224 are registered in liberal arts, 1382 in engineering, 468 
in medicine, 360 in theology, 477 in commerce, 414 in dentistry, 311 
in agriculture. A subsidiary list shows the distribution by institu- 
tions in certain fields. 
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AMERICAN PEACE AWARD.—The Association has been invited to 
join with a large number of national organizations which are co- 
operating in giving publicity to the undertaking and in due time con- 
ducting a referendum among its members. Members not already in 
possession of preliminary information may obtain it by addressing 
American Peace Award, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—The Association will 
hold its 25th conference at the University of Virginia, November 
8-10. Its program includes discussion of—Utilization of National 
Resources at Washington for University Purposes of Graduate 
Study and Research; The Advantages of Distribution of Research 
Funds to Universities rather than to Independent Research Insti- 
tutions; Reports on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees, 
on the Calendar of Universities and Colleges and on Classification 
of Universities and Colleges. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—Bulletin No. 3 of Volume 
IX deals with The College and the Theological Seminary and The 
College Entrance Examination Board. Announcement is made that 
several universities have applied for membership through their 


colleges of Liberal Arts. 


THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES.—The 
National Council of Teachers Colleges and the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges have been recently merged into an association 
to be known as the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

J. G. Crabbe, president of the Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado, is president, and H. C. Minnich, dean of the 
Teachers College of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The association is marking out a large and important program for 
itself as may be seen by the following objectives: 

1. Uniform standards of admission. 

2. All work offered in the college to be beyond high school level. 

3. A four year program for as large a number of teachers as will 
take it. 

4. Organization of courses for the preparation of all types of 
teachers in the public schools. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 7 


5. Closer affiliation with the Bureau of Education and the 
National Council on Education. 


U. S. Burgau or Epucation.—Bulletin, 1921, No. 50, Engineering 
Education After the War, by A. M. Greene, Jr., Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, contains an interesting review of the S.A.T.C. 
episode, and a discussion of its reactions on engineering education. 

Bulletin, 1923, No. 25, discusses Recent Developments in Educa- 
tional Journalism, giving an extended list of educational periodicals 
with place of publication, frequency of issue, year established, circu- 
lation and name of the editor. 

Bulletin, 1923, No. 16, is a Statistical Survey of Education for 1919- 
20. Gifts and bequests to universities, colleges, and professional 
schools in 1920 amounted to more than $65,000,000—about twice 
the amount in the preceding war years listed. 

A geographical tabulation is given of students in elementary, and 
secondary schools, and higher educational institutions, public and 
private, the latter numbering more than 625,000 in the continental 
United States. This total includes 163,000 in teachers colleges and 
normal schools. The number in public and private high schools 
is more than 2,000,000, or 19.3 to each one thousand of the total 
population. 

Bulletin 1923, No. 18, on Medical Education 1920-22, reviews 
progress in twenty years and discusses the limitation of enrollment, 
increased cost of medical education, migration of physicians to cities, 
specialization in medical practice, etc. It is stated that ‘‘great con- 
structive programs are now being carried out, or have been quite 
definitely planned”’ at twenty universities and colleges in the United 
States. 


“University City” aT Paris.—‘The Paris correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association reports that the 
cornerstone of the ‘University City’’ was laid on May 9 in the pres- 
ence of M. Léon Bérard, minister of public instruction; M. Paul 
Strauss, minister of public health; Professor Paul Appell, rector of 
the University of Paris; the deans of all the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Paris; Dr. de Lobiniére-Harwood, dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Montreal; Dr. Rousseau, dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Quebec, and many other university professors. The 
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men and the women students were represented by the respective 
presidents of the general associations. A student, M. Kauck, 
read an account of the origin of the University City. 
_ “This is the first of a group of buildings intended to provide healthy 
and economical lodgings for 350 men and women students of limited 
means. ‘They are to be erected on the leveled fortifications of Paris, 
at the southern extremity of the Latin Quarter, on a plot of ground 
deeded by the city to.the University of Paris. The funds for the 
buildings themselves were secured through the liberality of M. 
Emile Deutsch de la Meurthe, who made for this purpose a gift of 
ten million francs. The hope is entertained that the foundation es- 
tablished by M. Deutsche de la Meurthe will be followed by others, 
all destined to provide for the needs of students and due to the 
initiative of generous minded persons, whether they be French or 
foreigners, who are friends of France. This group of buildings will 
form the University City, so called, and will constitute a suburb 
for students situated between the Montsouris Park and another park 
to be especially laid out for them through the solicitude of the city 
of Paris. As is impressively stated in the parchment roll deposited 
in the corner stone, ‘ Thus will have been established a new focus of 
French and human culture, where three thousand students, coming 
from all countries of the world, provided with books, sunlight and 
fresh air, brought together in affectionate emulation and reflecting 
honor on the oldest university of Europe (founded in the second half 
of the twelfth century), will work together in concert to bring about 
a harmonious development of their minds and bodies, which will 
redound to the progress of science and to an understanding among the 
nations they represent.’ ’’—Science. 
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SECTIONING ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 


II 
SECTIONING CLASSES ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY' 


In the well organized larger colleges and universities there are 
certain basic courses, such as English I, Chemistry I, Psychology I, 
Physics I, in which the class is divided into sections. Several of 
our universities have classes with as many as twenty-five or fifty 
sections in a subject. In meeting this new situation, institutions 
have often failed to take advantage of the opportunities which are 
offered by the principle of sectioning, among which are the possibility 
of developing a highly organized course as to content, the possibility 
of having the most distinguished authority on the subject reach 
the entire class in stated lectures, the possibility of scrutinizing with 
care the pedagogical procedure in the conduct of the class, and the 
possibility of sectioning on the basis of ability to progress. Let me 
present in brief outline a plan which I have found successful in the 
last named issue, the sectioning of classes on the ability to progress. 

The Individual and the Class.—The most fundamental contribution 
of current experimental psychology is the discovery of the individual 
and the exposure of his mental profile. This new knowledge cuts 
at the root of one of the most pernicious theories of educational 
systems, namely, the assumption that where the great Creator failed 
to make all human beings equal, it is the business of the school to 
make them equal. 

To justify this procedure, the school men have found cover in 
the notion that this task works toward a democratic ideal; that it 
represents the rights of individuals; that it is necessary for the 
successful operation of educational machinery; that it is good for 
the lowly individual; that the procedure is justified by results. 
Each of these alibis represents a fundamental error and miscon- 
ception of fact in educational procedure. 

The democratic ideal in education, as everywhere else in life, is 
not equal distribution to all, but equal opportunity in proportion 
to capacity. The genius and the moron do not have quantitatively 
the same rights to knowledge; they have equal rights in proportion 
to their capacities (quantitative and qualitative), and one should 
be as insistent upon his rights as the other. In educational organiza- 


1 This portion of the report is a reprint, with alterations and additions, of the article listed 
in the preceding bibliography as number 27. It was prepared originally as a report of the 
committee on the Gifted Student project in the National Research Council. 
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tion, as in religion, art, politics, and even science there is a constant 
tendency toward formalism, mechanism, and a blind following of 
routine; whereas the natural method requires that we shall reach 
each individual according to his needs and let him grow. With a 


' glow of charitable sentiment the instructor says, “It is good for the 
‘poor student to hear the good student recite.” The fact is, it is not 


good: the humiliation is often heartrending; the facts recited, if 
at the level of the good student, are beyond his comprehension, 
and the movement of the recitation is far beyond his pace; it is gross 
injustice. The claim that the traditional procedure is justified by 
results presents a specious element of truth in the fact that the 
school actually often succeeds in discouraging initiative, cutting the 
wings of imagination, lowering ideals, and recognizing inferior stand- 
ards, so that the superior student comes out from the system not 
much different from the inferior. 

The Distribution of Individual Differences in Capacity.—In this 
discussion we must distinguish clearly between what the student 
can do and what he does; between the existence of capacity and the 
evidence of achievement; for there is in education, as in unionism 
in labor, a strong tendency to equalize the output regardless of 
differences in capacity for output. In education, as in bricklaying, 
the differences in capacity are many times greater than the differences 
in output. 

Measurements on a great variety of capacities show that there is 
a general tendency for them to distribute in accordance with the so- 
called normal distribution curve which is characterized by the fact 
that the largest differences exist at the extremes and there is a general 
tendency toward equality in the middle of the group. It is also 
observed that differences in capacity tend to increase in proportion 
to the complexity of the task; for example, there are larger differences 
in mathematical capacity than in the capacity for plowing. 

Taking into account the capacity for quality of output and rate 
or quantity of output, either singly or both together, we may say in 
very rough and conservative terms that, if we think of a hundred 
college freshmen, chosen at random, and match the extremes against 
each other, 5 at one end can do more than 5 times as much as 5 at 
the other end. The next 5 at one end can do more than 4 times as 
much as the next 5 at the other end. The next 6 at one end can do 


more than 3 times as much as the next 6 at the other end. ‘The next 
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SECTIONING ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 13 


9 at one end can do more than 2 times as much as the next 9 at the 
other end. 

This accounts for the highest and lowest quartiles. The differences 
at the extreme are much larger than here represented because one or 
two at the upper end may be capable of rendering more than ten 
times the average output for the class, while the one or two at the 
other extreme are quite certain to fail. 

If, then, we seek for an economic basis for the sectioning of classes, 
we shall do well to recognize three levels which we may call the high, 
the middle, and the low, the middle being normally as large as the 
other two together. 

With the presence of large classes in the fundamental courses in 
a college, there is no difficulty in arranging the sections of a class on 
this basis. 

The Basis of Sectioning.—In accordance with the best pedagogical 
practice of the day, the first one, two, or three exercises in the class 
should be in the nature of a(competitive test of capacity) for doing 
the kind of work required in this specific course. We now have the 
technique for the setting of such exercises in such a way that they 
shall be of a high order of teaching value, shall give the student an 
orientation in the subject from the point of view of his own thinking, 
shall awaken an interest in the subject, shall develop the student's 
sense of power to cope with it, and shall furnish a quickly scored, 
fair, and dignified rating of each individual’s capacity for doing the 
work of this course. Merely as a mode of teaching, such an exercise 
may be worth two or three times as much as the ordinary procedure 
at the beginning of the course. 

This may be supplemented, if need be, by existing records of 
general mental tests, such as the freshman entrance tests; by records 
of grades, or better, rank in the preparatory school; and by any sort 
of evidence of achievement in other activities which would be clearly 
indicative of capacity to progress in this subject. However, these 
should be assigned only a minor weight as compared with the com- 
petitive test in the final rating. : 

There should be a standing announcement that the original 
sectioning is tentative and subject to readjustment on the basis of 
achievement at the end of each month in the school year. That is, 
we say to the student, “Your preliminary showing is that you qualify 
for reciting in section x; but that is accepted in a tentative way, 
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and it now remains for you to show where you belong.” ‘This in- 
jection of the competitive element, and a clean cut provision for 
rapid promotion or demotion is a most wholesome influence in the 
conduct of the class. 

Method of Registrations in Sections —The commonest reason given 
for not sectioning classes on the basis of ability is that it complicates 
registration. This difficulty can be completely avoided by a very 
simple device—indeed so simple and free from friction that it will 
fit into any type or magnitude of registration, provided only that 
there are two or more instructors in the same subject who can hold 
classes at the same or parallel hours. ‘The plan is this: let the students 
register, not for individual sections, but for a class period; for example, 
9:00 A.M. Then let two or more instructors who conduct the classes 
at this hour confer and cooperate in dividing students on the basis of 
ability as early in the course as possible, and in maintaining easy 
relations for the interchange of students from time to time within that 
hour. 

It is necessary to speak of this little device because the commonest 
objections to the introduction of the method of sectioning on ability 
are, first, that we do not know at the beginning what the sectioning 
shall be; second, that it complicates registration; and third, that it is 
fatalistic to the student. By the provisions here outlined, all of 
these objections are completely removed: 

The greatest benefit of sectioning on the basis of ability comes to 
the sections at the extremes. In large departments it has been found 
that running five parallel sections gives the best result, as this makes 
it possible to hold the highest and the lowest sections to about 15 per 
cent each from the entire group. Ina large coeducational institution, 
it is also advantageous to segregate men and women in the sections 
and assign for each instructors best adapted for dealing with the men 
and women respectively. 

A preliminary assignment to a particular instructor can be made 
in the registration, and shifts may be reported to the registrar; 
but such assignment or change can in no way interfere with other 
departments or other sections in the same subject. The recitation 
hour is the unit. If there are only two sections, they will be divided 
into and maintained as a high and a low section. If there are three, 
there will be a middle section; and if there are four, there will be two 


middle sections, and one high and one low. This hour unit may be 
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repeated as many times in the day or week as is necessary in order to 
provide for all students. Ordinarily, all students in an institution 
can be satisfied as to schedule if the course is given at two different 
hours. 

Since the work in the different sections will vary vastly both in 
quantity and quality, there should be some means of recognizing 
this in records or rewards. Many methods have been advocated 
and tried. Some of them possess merit; such as, giving additional 
credit or deducting credit, excusing from examinations, giving honors, 
etc.; but the more conservative procedure is not to do anything formal 
beyond giving the conventional grades. If the competition has been 
fair and well conducted throughout the year, the students in the 
high section should have either the highest or next highest grade; 
those in the middle sections should have something approximating 
the middle grade; and those in the low section should have either the 
lowest or the next higher grade, if they pass, Those who are destined 
to fail should be eliminated early.) It is to the credit of this system 
that a student who is not capable of passing in the course will be 
discovered and readjusted much earlier than by the present method, 
by which he often goes to the end of the first semester before being 
discovered. 

Some Advantages in this Method of Sectioning.—Now then, let me 
merely enumerate very briefly some of the advantages which are 
incontrovertible and so plainly to be seen that he who runs may read: 

(1) It becomes possible to apply in teaching the pedagogical 
maxim, which is the’ outcome of the discovery of the individual; 
namely, ‘‘Keep each student at his highest level of achievement in order 
that he may be successful, happy, and good.” 

This maxim is so pithy and cogent that we can afford to read it 
and reread it, accenting in turn each individual word, as every word 
of it stands for a principle. Thus, we may emphasize in reading, 
each, his, highest, achievement, successful, happy, and good. 

(2) This will result in the setting up of fair standards for quantity, 
quality, content and method of work. In these four fundamental 
respects the needs of the high and the low students are radically 
different. The high students can go fast and take long lessons, can 
do a better quality of work, and can acquire a more genuine under- 
standing and first hand grasp of the situation. As to content, they 


can consider topics which are entirely beyond the reach of the low 
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students, and the method of conducting the class can be entirely 
different, particularly in taking advantage of the capacity for dis- 
cussion, extensive reference work, freedom of initiative, and experi- 
ments. On the other hand, the low students, with equally hard work, 
should cover a limited territory on a lower standard of quality; 
they should, therefore, be limited to such content as is within their 
reach and should work by such methods as will meet their peculiar 
needs. 

(3) ‘This, in turn, will establish a fair basis for praise and blame. 
In the present system we do injustice to the high student by accept- 
ing from him mediocre work; we do injustice to the low student by 
blaming him for not coming up to a standard which lies entirely 
beyond his capacity: our praise and our blame are equally unjust 
and injurious. The classification on the basis of ability and ac- 
quaintance with individual ability within the section are essential to a 
fair distribution of praise and blame when dealing with a large 
class of students. This is true from the student’s as well as the 
teacher’s point of view. The students tend to praise and blame one 
another on the same farcical basis of a common standard. Indeed, 
it is in good taste for.the good student to hold himself down to a 
modest level, exactly as in the artificial conditions in union labor. 

(4) The introduction of fair standards of achievement creates 
morale in the class. The capable student who has been loafing 
is the one who is most likely to be affected by this method.' Each 
man, be he high, average, or low, is made to feel responsible for himself, 
feel his opportunity, feel the stimulus for competition, feel the joy 
of achievement, feel the approval of a clear conscience, feel busy, 
feel the sense of power, feel the joy of approbation, if deserved. 

(5) There will, therefore, be a larger output at all three levels, 
partly on the ground of morale, and partly by elimination of the 
unnecessary and the introduction of the fit content. A visitor to an 
ordinary college class will find that one fourth of the pupils are beyond 


1 Let me illustrate with an example: Nine years ago we had seven sections in psychology 
arranged in the order of ability to progress. One man spoke to the instructor at the end of the 
second week saying that he did not think that he had been classified right in being put in the 
poorest section. When told that he was fairly classified on the basis of his achievement in the 
freshman year, he said, “But that isn’t fair because I did not work in the freshman year.” 
“Very well, work now in the sophomore year and gain your promotion. You can be promoted 
twice a month in this class if you deserve it.” He accepted the challenge and by the end of the 
school year he held a conspicuous place in the highest section. Later he spoke to the instructor 
with feeling, thanking him for placing him where he belonged at the beginning of that course, 
because, as he said, “That was the making of me!” 
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the stage of instruction and for them the class exercise serves as a 
deadening of their best sensibilities and enthusiasms; one fourth 
of the class are not capable of comprehending or performing the task 
in hand, but sit listless and helpless and rightly regard themselves 
as unjustly abused; the members of the remaining half of the class 
represent a variety of conditions, but most of them are capable of 
profiting to some extent by the exercise. The elimination of this 
waste of teaching what 7s known in the highest quarter and teaching 
what is beyond the grasp of ‘the student in the lowest quarter will 
result in great economy. 

(6) One argument against the present plan on the part of those 
who have not tried it is that it is a hardship for the poor student. 
It must be clear from the preceding that the situation is quite the 
converse.' It means kindness, comfort, justice, and relative efficiency 
for the poor student. It gives the poor student a fair chance, which 
the old system does not. 

(7) ‘This classification serves as a means of discovering and 
encouraging the good and superior student; first, because there is 
throughout the course a vital and effective competition; second, 
because in this competition each student is working at his highest 
natural level; third, because this enables the high student to profit 
by the opportunity for initiative, freedom, expansion, and self- 
expression ; and fourth, because such associations are likely to awaken 
in him desire for progress, a sense of joy in achievement, and a feeling 
of fellowship. 

Objections to the Plan.—It is difficult for one who believes heartily 
in the plan to recognize and state the objections to it, but some are 
well known. 

1. It is not the way we have been doing it. That is a very 
effective argument because it does not require setting a mass in 
motion. 

2. Itis against the democratic ideal to recognize group differences. 
There is a peculiar cogency to this argument in that it points out 
the weakness of this plan as a compromise requiring classification. 


1 Colleges should profit by the lesson we have learned in treating morons. Morons, even in 
the best of homes, are useless, unhappy, and difficult to manage; but place them in a well 
organized, modern colony for morons where they are all of a kind and each is kept busy at his 
highest level of achievement, and there will be a marked change in the direction of usefulness, 
happiness, and goodness in their life. Why? Because their previous environment was un- 
reasonable, unjust, and impossible; their whole nature rebelled against it. 
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Our real ideal is the socialized class, so that the ranking on the 
basis of ability would be taken care of automatically, as it is socially, 
intellectually, and industrially in daily life.’ 

3. An instructor will find a poor class an unbearable drudgery. 
That is not always true; but, if it were, we have the recourse that 
each instructor can have a section from each grade and thus equalize 
his pleasure, and the further retort that in the present system he 
does have the low as well as the high, although in a heterogeneous 
mass. 

4. It is discouraging to those in the low section. Grant that it is 
discouraging to realize one’s shortcomings; but our contention is 
that this will be more than offset by the fair, effective, and sym- 
pathetic treatment here encouraged, which will serve as a happy 
palliative. 

5. It is a discrimination against the poor student. It is self- 
evident that it is good for the good student; but I should maintain, 
on the basis of many years of experience with the system, that it is 
equally favorable to the poor student; indeed it may be argued that 
it is more favorable to the poor student, because he is the one who 
needs to be taught at his own level of comprehension and achieve- 
ment, whereas what the superior student needs is primarily freedom 
from the leash which makes him drag aload. However, the attitude 
of the department is largely the determining factor: if the department 
regards it as a means of punishment, it is bad; on the other hand, if 
it regards it as an opportunity for effective instruction, it is good. 
No sectioning of classes should be undertaken by a department which 
would regard it as an unfavorable discrimination against any part 
of the class. 

6. “It is good for the poor student to hear the good student 
recite.”” This antiquated idea lurks around among those who have 
not tried sectioning, because it is based upon a persistent self-de- 
ception which I may call the teacher's illusion. When the teacher is 
giving a brilliant demonstration, ¢.g., in mathematics, at the level 
of the good student but entirely above the head of the poor student, 
the latter assumes an attitude simulating attention and interest 


1 The idea of special sections for the ablest students is simply an extension of the method 
of securing a fairly uniform preparation on the part of the students by means of entrance ex- 
aminations and giving prerequisites for courses. It is, in the main, the university method in 
contrast with the church method where the preacher addresses himself to people of all grades 
of intellectual! attainment. 
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and the teacher interprets it as evidence of comprehension and profit; 
whereas it is essentially an automatic defense reaction analogous to 
that of a person who is hard of hearing but continually pretends to 
hear. 

The plea for this method of sectioning on the basis of ability is 
thus presented by one who is confessedly an enthusiast for the 
method, having used it for several years with large classes in psy- 
chology, and having actually found means of overcoming obstacles 
in the way. It would, however, not be unreasonable to say that 
opposition to the plan can, after all, be most fairly presented only 
by one who has actually put it to experiment and has arrived at an 
adverse conclusion. At the present time I know of no one who has 
qualified for that task. Let us therefore apply a principle of science 
and, before we render a verdict on the plan, “try it.” 


COMMENTS ON THE PLAN FOR SECTIONING CLASSES 
ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 


Part III of this report consists in theory of the article listed in the 
preceding bibliography as number 24. Reprints of this article may 
be had without charge on application to the National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

The article consists mainly of statements sent to me from the 
following colleges and universities, all of which have had some ex- 
perience in sectioning classes on the basis of ability and all of which 
express approval of the plan: Georgetown University, Purdue 
University, Smith College, University of Missouri, Montana State 
College of Agriculture, Princeton University, Vassar College, Denison 
University, Western Reserve University, Brown University, College 
of William and Mary. 

No statement received from any institution conveyed any general 
disapproval of the plan. 


IV 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE PLAN FOR SECTIONING 
CLASSES ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 


Since the publication of the article referred to in Part III, numerous 
other favorable comments have come in, of which the following, 
(285) 
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from the Department of Mathematics in the University of Texas, 
is a good example: 


The plan has worked exceedingly well and has the following 
advantages: 

1. The instructor can address himself to all students at.once. 

2. The high grade students can be required to work. 

3. All classes of students have suitable competition with their 
immediate fellows. 

4. Such slow students as are worth anything can be given suitable 
attention. 

5. Those who are hopeless soon congregate in a low section and 
attract attention to themselves and their hopelessness. 


Two adverse replies have also been received, of which the more 
specific, from the University of Arizona, is as follows: 


Professor Perry tried sectioning the freshman composition classes 
according to ability when the present seniors were freshmen. The 
instructors in the Department voted unanimously against repeating 
the experiment a second year. The following objections were found: 

1. Students (among these a number of late arrivals) could often 
not be placed, on account of schedules or over-crowded classes, 
in the section to which they belonged. 

2. The poor sections were dispiriting to teach and especially to 
read for. The students of these sections lacked the inspira- 
tion of the higher attainments, of their more able fellows, and 
did not improve more rapidly than they had improved in the 
mixed classes. 

3. The good students did not reach a higher level of work than 
they reached when they started in mixed classes. The 
teachers of freshman composition do not recommend a return 
to this method. 


It may be noted that these criticisms have all been anticipated 
and met in the material printed as Part I of this report. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS 


Organization of Courses after Segregation.—The committee dealing 
with this subject in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
reported as follows: 

Segregation alone will not accomplish our object. Segregation 
will, however, invite attention to some of our deficiencies and will 
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provide a starting point for improvement. The committee has 
considered various methods of procedure after the segregation of the 
most capable students. Among these are: 

(1) Cover the same work as at present, but with greater thorough- 
ness and in greater detail. 2 

(2) Proceed more rapidly and cover more ground in the same time. 

(3) Assign additional work in preparation for advanced degrees. 

(4) Exercise more latitude in the substitution of equivalent sub- 
jects at the discretion of Heads of Departments. 

(5) Substitute a limited number of advanced lectures for some of 
the regularly prescribed recitations. 

(6) Give special directed courses of selected reading followed by 
consultation and résumé reports. 

(7) Simplify the subject matter of all courses, reduce the hours 
prescribed and decrease the number of subjects to be carried simul- 
taneously. 


There is no single right procedure, but certain facts should be 
taken into account. First, is it necessary that the sections should be 
held together on the same topic? In favor of holding them together 
are the following considerations: (1) Only by this method can we 
secure the advantage of a frequent interchange of students from 
section to section. There are so many factors that count for success 
or failure in a given section from time to time, that it is most whole- 
some to hold the chance of promotion or demotion before a student as 
constantly imminent. This is one of the most important factors in 
the motivation of the work. (2) The sectioning of classes is, in the 
best organized fundamental courses, associated with stated lectures 
for the class as a whole or in large units. The value of these orienting 
lectures is so great, and they introduce such an important factor of 
economy, that no arrangement of sectioning should be allowed to 
interfere with them. (3) The need of “covering” a given subject as 
a preliminary for further work demands that the entire class should 
have traversed the same field. (4) With this plan of constant free- 
dom for internal adjustment, the initial sorting into sections becomes 
relatively insignificant as it is merely a trial for the first few days and 
takes away any ground that the student may have for a “‘fatalistic’”’ 
attitude toward segregation. 

On the positive side, it will be recognized that any subject is 
capable of various degrees of intensive treatment. In psychology, 
for example, we find that the entire class may profitably devote a 


certain time to the topic Memory in a first course. But that does 
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not prevent us from drilling the low students on the most elementary 
aspects which the high students already know, and taking the high 
students into far more intricate questions involved in the same sub- 
ject, each working at his natural level and power of achievement. 

The other alternative, making the registration in a given section 
permanent for the semester and covering different ground, is usually 
followed on the theory that it simplifies registration. For this, 
as we have seen, there is no ground. The plan, however, has one 
advantage; namely, that it makes possible the doubling or splitting 
of courses, as when one section may be enabled to cover two years’ 
work in one year and another may require more than a year to cover 
the standard course. In large departments, the two methods may 
be combined. For example, in English, from 5 to 10% of students 
entering freshman English come from good homes with excellent 
training, a high order of natural capacity and a will to work. These 
might be allowed to satisfy the freshman and sophomore requirements 
in one year. At the other extreme is an assortment of those who 
cannot cover the standard ground in one year. Between these 
extremes, which should not be held together, lies the bulk of the 
class which may profitably be segregated into about three levels— 
high, middle, and low—with synchronous topics. 

Examinations and Credits.—While there are many intricate factors 
to take into account, it would seem desirable, on the whole, to recog- 
nize differences in achievement in the course in terms of grade only. 
But as a further means of equity in the encouragement of work, 
the point system offers an excellent opportunity. Thus, in a grading 
system in which, for example, A is defined as representing the highest 
5%, B the next 20%, C the next 50%, and D the lowest 25%, cer- 
tain universities assign points as follows: D 1, C 2, B 3, A 4, and 
require 180 points in the 120 credits for graduation. Under this 
rule, a student who constantly earned the grade of D, but who did 
not fail in a single subject, could graduate in six years. It would 
not seem unreasonable to give a reciprocal allowance to the good 
student, making it possible for a small percentage to graduate in 
three or three and a half years, entirely on the basis of merit and 
without spending more hours in the class room. 

In order to adapt the examinations to different levels of achieve- 
ment as a result of segregation, the following plan has been found 


fair and convenient: arrange the questions, problems, or objective 
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examination data in an increasing order to difficulty, from the first 
question to the last, so that the low sections should be able to pass 
between 25 and 50%, the middle sections between 50 and 75%, 
and the high sections between 75 and 100%. ‘Thus, all who make less 
than 25% in this fail and there is ample latitude for a satisfactory 
distribution of passing grades. Under an effective form of segrega- 
tion, achievement will differ even more than this distribution would 
indicate because by this method the most inferior are properly 
identified and the good students are liberated and motivated for 
achievement in proportion to their capacity. 

Some General Considerations..—The advantages of segregation 
will not be gained unless the spirit of the organization is such as to 
win the adherence of the students. All the students must be led to 
a realization of the fact that the plan is fair to all; and each serious 
student, regardless of level, must be convinced that the segregation 
is an advantage to him. On the other hand, there will always be a 
certain body of students who object on principle or from habit to 
anything that serves to reveal their weakness or spur them to effort. 

The same principle applies to the members of the faculty. They 
must be convinced that the plan is to the advantage of all students. 
The president also must be convinced that segregation does not add 
to the expense of teaching; indeed that it may reduce the cost, as a 
homogeneous section may be made larger than a heterogeneous 
section. 

The instructors must also be led to realize that the segregation 
does not necessarily add drudgery to the teaching process. Where 
instructors have the same kind of qualifications, they can take the 
same number of high and low sections, or exchange sections from year 
to year; but often it is found that one instructor has natural ability 
for handling ‘‘pedagogical” cases and is at his best in the process 
of simplifying, whereas another instructor is at his best in the realm 
of freedom with superior students. 

Likewise, segregation will fail of its advantages unless the in- 
structors realize the opportunity for doing an entirely different quality 
and a greater amount of work in the high sections and have the 
ingenuity to trust and encourage gifted students, or show pedagogical 


1 Means of applying a similar principle in classes consisting of a single section will be discussed 
in @ later report of this Committee, dealing with the subject of “Special Treatment for the 
Ablest Men.” 
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skill and sympathy in rendering natural aid to the poor students who 
need help. 
The plan herein advocated for the college is best adapted to the 
first two years where there are large classes. The substitutes for 
' this in the small and specialized courses of the last two years may be 
found in various ways. Perhaps the most effective is some form of 
honors system allowing much individual freedom and initiative for 
work and holding up superior standards for achievement. But even 
without such a system there are many possible devices available, 
such as limiting admissions to certain courses on the basis of previous 
achievement, conducting voluntary groups in seminars, and in general 
giving freedom to register for individual work instead of class work. 
The present report is concerned with the college situation, but it 
applies with equal force and fitness to the situation in the high school 
and is actually in operation in many of the best high schools in the 
country; indeed, the introduction of this advantage in the secondary 
schools is going to enhance its value in the college. 
For the Committee, 
C. E. SEASHORE. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


AMHERST.—The following circular letter has been sent by the pres- 
ident of the Trustees to the Alumni of the College: 
“August I, 1923. 
At the Commencement Meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
at Amherst on June 19, 1923, the resignation of Alexander Meiklejohn 
as President of the College and as Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics was tendered and accepted, and George D. Olds was elected 
President in succession to him. The action of the Board in accepting 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s resignation followed upon the presentation of the 
following letters between Mr. Plimpton and Mr. Meiklejohn, dated 
at Amherst, June 19, 1923: 


Dear President Meiklejohn: 

I am very sorry to advise you that in the opinion of the Board of Trustees 
it is inadvisable that you continue as the administrative head of the College, and 
that a majority of the Faculty of the College believes it to be in the best interests 
of the College that you relinquish your administrative duties. The Board de- 
sires you to continue in the service of the College in your present professorship 
of logic and metaphysics. I express my strong personal wish and I think the 
wishes of my associates when I say that I hope you may see your way to remain 
with us as a member of the Faculty. 

The Board, as you know, meets tomorrow, and upon the receipt of your 
reply will wish to take appropriate action. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Ggorce A. PLIMPToN, 
President of the Board. 


Dear Mr. Plimpton: 

In response to your letter of June 19 may I say very frankly that I do not 
accept the judgment which you give as to the wisdom of my withdrawing from 
the position of administrative head of the College. I am convinced that the 
situation is such that my withdrawal will be harmful rather than helpful. 

The lack of support of which you speak is, however, so serious that I feel 
compelled to tender my resignation as President of the College. Much as I 
appreciate the invitation to continue my service as Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics, it seems impossible for me to accept it. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOBN. 


Dear President Meiklejohn: 
On behalf of the Board of Trustees I accept with regret your resignation as 
President of the College and Professor of Logic and Metaphysics to take effect 
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at the close of the academic year 1923-24, with leave of absence for the year 
1923-24. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. Piimpron. 


“The situation which confronted the Board was not one involving 
questions of educational policy, but one involving questions of es- 
sential confidence in matters relating to the adequate administration 
of a college. The Board unanimously and two-thirds of the Faculty 
were convinced that the situation could not properly be dealt with 
without a change in the administration. 

“Of the regular members of the Faculty, three of the twenty-nine 
professors, five of the fifteen associate professors, and one instructor 
have resigned, following the resignation of Mr. Meiklejohn. The 
new administration announces to date the following appointments 
to the faculty for the academic year 1923-24, and expects to announce 
further appointments later: 

(The list is not here reprinted but includes one professor, one as- 
sociate professor, three professors ad interim, three special lecturers 
and an instructor.) 

GrorcE A. PLIMpPTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees.” 


Bowpo1n.—The governing board of Bowdoin College has voted 
“that the principle of limiting the membership of the college to about 
five hundred students be accepted and approved,” and a committee, 
of which Dean Paul Nixon is secretary, is now asking other colleges 
to furnish facts regarding their limitation procedure. 


CorRNELL.—The following extracts are taken from the report to 
the alumni by two of their representatives in the Board of Trustees 
of the University: 

“Years of experience have confirmed the impression that the 
University should have but one head—the president; one business 
administrator—the board of trustees; and one educational adminis- 
trator—the faculty; that these bodies should not be strictly segre- 
gated, but should work in harmony and understanding. 

“The faculty should be freed from the cares and responsibilities 
incident to the business management of the University and the 
trustees should not attempt to dictate educational methods and 
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policies. At the same time, no complete separation of business and 
educational functions is possible or desirable. . . . conference and con- 
fidence between trustees and faculty rather than a drily logical sep- 
aration of powers and insistence upon supposed prerogatives are 
essential to the good government of the University. . . . 

“How shall the problems of the nation be brought out? How 
shall our young men and women be brought to think at all? Not 
by making the teacher’s job a pitiful one in a pecuniary sense as 
compared with that of the energetic entertainer of the public on the 
screen, or on the baseball diamond or the prize ring. 

“We are convinced that one of the most urgent tasks confronting 
institutions of higher education is the maintenance of high standards 
in the teaching body, not only that instruction may be adequately 
given but also that the best that has been said and done in all ages, 
adequately transmitted through the mind and manner of the teacher, 
may continue to inspire our students to serve the state. Forced 
economies of pale martyrs to the cause of teaching do not greatly 
inspire the youth of the age to dedicate themselves to a cause that 
demands so many material sacrifices. 

“Faculty and alumni are often in conflict on the relative impor: 
tance of studies and athletics. Some members of the faculty treat 
the athlete harshly so far as standards of scholarship are concerned. 
Some of the alumni insist that he be shown special favors. Some men 
are better athletes than scholars. Few athletes are conspicuous for 
scholarship. Is not the sensible view to take the one that insists on 
the development of the amateur spirit, measured not by technical, 
evasive and evaded definitions, but by the broad idea, that student 
athletes are not to be hired by favorable markings any more than by 
money, and also that the instinct of play and contest is not to be 
suppressed by the severity of a faculty fanatic who would shut out 
the sunshine from college life.”—Jthaca Journal-News. 


Goucner S. Dulaney, of Baltimore, has re- 
signed as president and member of the board of trustees of Goucher 
College because he regarded as objectionable the theories of evolution 
of Mr. C. Sturgis Ball, instructor of Biblical literature. Mr. Dulaney 
had asked for Mr. Ball’s dismissal, but Mr. W. W. Guth, president 
of Goucher, informed him that it was contrary to the academic prin- 


ciples of the college to take such a step. Mr..Dulaney’s resignation 
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was accepted by the board of trustees. Mr. Ball is a protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, as well as Biblical instructor at Goucher. 
He stated that the Bible was taught by him at Goucher in full recog- 
nition of the evolutionary theory as presented in other departments 
of the college. This, he said, ‘does not mean a materialistic evo- 
lution that denies a personal God, but an evolution that is considered 
as God’s chosen method of working.’’—School and Society. 


Note from Local Chapter Officer —“I think also that more credit 
ought to be given President Guth, who stands by his faculty mag- 
nificiently. The situation was really a very serious one. . . If President 
Guth had wavered to the slightest degree the outcome of the contro- 
versy might have been a calamity, rather than a triumph, for the 
teaching profession. Many down here feel that the victory won by 
President Guth set a new milestone in the history of academic 
freedom.” 


Iowa STATE CoOLLEGE.—‘‘The climactic feature of the academic 
year with the Iowa State College chapter was a banquet given June 
1, in honor of those seniors and juniors who had achieved high stand- 
ing in scholarship and other activities. The following program was 
given: A program in behalf of scholarship, J. W. Woodrow; and 
Value of scholarship to American society, President R. A. Pearson. 
The banquet was well attended both by members and guests.” 


Minnesota.—‘‘A correspondent writes: The University of Minne- 
sota is to be added to the growing list of institutions that offer an 
‘orientation’ course to members of its freshman class. Following 
favorable action by the board of deans, the faculty of the college 
of science, literature and the arts has approved the proposal of Dean 
J. B. Johnston that a committee be appointed to work out a tentative 
course for use next year. The course as they prepare it will come 
again before the academic faculty for approval before it is formally 
instituted. President Coffman, of the university, is an outspoken 
champion of this kind of a course which shows a student with elemen- 
tary clearness some of the outstanding practical facts concerning the 
world in which he lives and the relationships that will exist between 
himself and the world once he has been awarded his degree. De- 
tails of the manner in which the University of Minnesota will offer 
its orientation course remain to be worked out. If the course is put 
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into the curriculum for next year it will be given experimentally to 
classes limited in numbers. The plan is ultimately, probably after 
one trial year, to require the new course of all first year students.” 
—School and Society. 


Texas.—The Board of Regents of the University of Texas adopted 
the following resolution at its meeting of July, 1923: 

“Be it resolved, that no infidel, atheist or agnostic be employed in 
any capacity in the University of Texas, and that while no sectarian 
qualifications shall ever be required of persons now serving or who 
shall in the future be elected or appointed to positions in this insti- 


- tution, no person who does not believe in God as the supreme ruler 


of the universe shall hereafter be employed or at any time continue 
in or be elected or appointed to any office or position of any character 
in the university.” 


YALE: LIMITATION OF NUMBERS.—Speaking of the recent decision 
at Yale University to restrict the freshman class to 850 men, Pres- 
ident Angell has said: ‘In selecting the candidates who will be re- 
ceived, scholarship will be the prime consideration. This does not 
mean that no attention will be paid to qualities of character and 
personality, for these are matters regarding which the University 
has always concerned itself. In point of fact, it is extremely rare 
that a candidate whose scholastic record is wholly satisfactory is 
devoid of sound character. Meantime, it can hardly be doubted that 
by putting the emphasis squarely where it belongs, in an institution 
devoted to the development of intellectual interests, the effect on all 
school-boys who are contemplating coming to Yale will be tonic, 
to say nothing of the schools themselves in which these young men 
are receiving their preparatory training. 

“Much has been said in recent years of ‘the ideal size’ for a college, 
and various figures have been proposed which are supposed to assure 
the realization of these ideals, but as no two of them agree, and as in 
general there is no unanimity of judgment as to what this ideal size 
may be, it should not be supposed that the present action of the Uni- 
versity is in any way related to this question. The familiar con- 
tention that numbers should be restricted in order that students may 
have adequate contact with their instructors has been recognized at 
Yale, in the elementary courses, at least, by attempting to furnish 
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sufficient instructors to permit the maintenance of sections so small 
that the student is brought under the very direct supervision of the 
teacher. Moreover, unless the entire organization of the University 
be altered, it will probably not be true in the future (it certainly is 
not true today) that the early conditions will ever be reestablished 
where every student knew every other student and was himself known 
to every member of the faculty. These good old days, with whatever 
virtue they possess, have apparently gone forever, but it is quite 
unnecessary to assume that the new conditions have not brought 
with them many compensating advantages to be set off against 
whatever of merit has been lost in the passing of the period of very 
small numbers. Certainly it is difficult for any institution that con- 
ceives itself in terms of national service to justify the indefinite re- 
striction of its advantages, except in terms of its unwillingness to 
compromise its own intellectual and academic standards.” 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—The twenty-fourth 
annual conference was held at Johns Hopkins University, November, 
1922. The Proceedings included the following papers: The Gifted 
Student, Ben D. Wood, Columbia University; The Gifted Student 
and Research, C. E. Seashore, University of Iowa; and The Gifted 
Student in Technical Studies, C. R. Mann, War Department. 

The following extracts are quoted from the discussion: 

“President Barrows: I am speaking this morning just for one pur- 
pose; it is to call attention to a mechanism which we have in all our 
institutions for discovering students who have capacity, and which 
I have not heard mentioned, and which I think is all too seldom 
regarded in academic gatherings; and that is, the judgment of the 
students themselves. Last night we were discussing various methods 
of honors for specially qualified students. We failed, I think to call 
attention to the great number of “honor societies” which exist in our 
institutions and within most departments. Admission to these 
honor societies is largely in the hands of the students themselves, 
and for that reason it is an honor students appreciate. Furthermore, 
I believe that students’ judgment is the best test that we can find 
of the exceptional student. I believe it better than any mechanism 
which we can ourselves devise to discover the exceptional man. 

“President Wilbur: When I first took up university administration 
I was shocked to see the amount of time spent by faculty committees 
and members of the faculty upon the “lame ducks.” Those who 
had been damaged by the workings of academic machinery and set 
up the loudest yells, had as a result the most attention paid to them. 
It’s a natural thing. We go where we hear the noise. The student 
who is at the bottom, and wants to stay in, made so much fuss about 
it that machinery was devised to keep himin. I have found that we 
have at times set up obstacles for men with capacities, in order to 
make it difficult for men without much capacity to leave our in- 
stitutions. 

“The same thing holds true to some degree everywhere. It is in- 
evitable, I suppose that it should be so. But it seems to be most 
important for us to pay much less attention to those that are clogging 
the machinery, even though they make much noise, and more at- 
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tention to those at the top, who are so capable that they go on without 
any particular disturbance to us.” 


From a paper on “Control of Expenditures,’ by Trevor Arnett 
of the General Education Board, the following is quoted: 

“Another aid in reducing expenditures is the use of statistics, 
statements and graphs. My own observation has led me to the 
conclusion that more money is wasted because of failure to know 
what the real situation is and the way it has been going than from 
any other cause. A system of accounting which keeps the executive 
officers constantly informed of the extent and scale of expenditures 
and their relation to expenditures in former periods is particularly 
useful. I have in mind a statement that was made monthly at a 
university to show the cost of operation of its real estate. The 
expenditures for each building were classified under general headings 
and assembled monthly under these headings in a book and compared 
with similar expenditures of the previous month and of the year be- 
fore. Any variations, especially in increase of expenditures, were 
noticed at once and reason for them sought. In some instances the 
causes were beyond control but in others they were remediable, 
and when remedied brought the expenditures into harmony with 
previous experience. 

“In a large institution it is utterly impossible for any person or any 
small number of persons to keep in mind the amount and significance 
of expenditures without the aid of these statistics and graphs. Often- 
times these aids are not used because it is thought that their cost is 
too great and the resulting savings not always obvious. My opinion 
is that the salary paid for this work will be saved many times over. 
Not only should these statements show the direction the expenditures 
are going, but how they compare with those of other departments 
making similar expenditures. It may be assumed that expenditures 
for similar material by several departments in the same institution 
should be on the same basis. It has been found by critical observa- 
tion that this is not always true. Reports such as I have outlined 
often bring to light the fact that one department is paying more for 
a given set of materials than another department is. Sometimes the 
difference is due to variations in quality, which may or may not be 
necessary, and oftentimes it is due to the fact that specifications have 
been made calling for some particular brand which the purchasing 
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agent did not feel like refusing, but which was not in itself any better 
than some other brand costing less. The use of these statements 
may also be enlarged by comparing the expenditures of an institution 
with those of other colleges similarly situated. 

“To summarize: Control of expenditure is a subject of vital inter- 
est to governments, corporations and individuals. A budget is 
the best method yet designed for control of college and university 
expenditures. In order to make the budget effective the estimates 
must be carefully made and care taken to see that appropriations 
are not exceeded. But there is no system which has been devised 
that will in any way take the place of wise and skilful management. 
No matter how perfect a system may be, it will not work itself, and 
it is absolutely essential that university officers be constantly on the 
alert; otherwise the expenditures of the institution will get out of 
control. 

“I found that half-time assistants were paid all the way from four 
hundred up to fifteen hundred dollars for the same number of hours 
of actual class-room work, or the same type of laboratory work. 
I was interested to find out, or to make an estimate, as to why and 
where the difference arose. It came quickly to my mind if I were 
permanently responsible for that I should introduce a classification. 
I should also put a definite time limit on anybody’s holding such a 
job. If you do not do that, you will do two things; you are dealing 
with human nature. Through the inertia of human nature you 
are going to keep permanently with you a group of people whom, in 
a fit of absent-mindedness, you pick for a particular job. They seem 
to be extremely valuable. They come the next year and ask that 
they have eight hundred instead of six hundred for the same kind of 
work, and pretty soon you wake up to the fact that some who started 
in for four or six hundred dollars are drawing the same amount for 
which you might get well-trained persons— instructors. 

“Budgets and definite appropriations are great things. They 
have made over finance. But I am keen to see in the hands of every 
wise executive who oversees the whole university interests the emer- 
gency or contingency fund which will allow him to drive that insti- 
tution forward along the lines that it ought to go, and support the 
things which are least likely to have recognition in a too rigidly made 
budget with too much of a definite assignment of funds down to the 
last penny.” 
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FoR THE PROMOTION oF ENGINEERING EpucATION.— 
The Bulletin for January 1923 contains an extended report on In- 
telligence Tests by L. L. Thurstone, as Chairman of the committee 
of the Society. _ ; 

“Attention is called to the possibility of looking at college entrance 
‘examinations as a part of the program of vocational guidance. ‘The 
examinations serve, no doubt, the purposes of vocational or educa- 
tional guidance, but ‘the attitude of the examiners, who conduct 
college entrance examinations is not always that of educational 
advice. The attitude is perhaps too often one of presenting certain 
mental hurdles for the applicant to jump, certain difficultiesin his road. 
If the applicant succeeds he is accepted, but if he fails he is merely 
rejected. The attitude of educational advice would be slightly 
different although the form and procedure might remain almost the 
same. It is believed that we shall make better progress in selecting 
students if we adopt the scientific attitude of vocational guidance in 
preparing entrance examinations. The examinations should not 
be looked upon as fixed entities which retain their value by the author- 
ity back of them. The examinations should be looked upon as 
methods of educational guidance which are subject to continual 
revision in form and content in the light of statistical studies. An 
examiner should not take offence if the particular examination that 
he has prepared does not prove to be diagnostic of collegiate success. 
When an examination is found to be of low predictive value we should 
be willing to revise our methods of conducting the examination, 
or the form and content of the examination, until we shall have 
arrived at educational guidance methods with a minimum of diag- 
nostic error.” 

The report contains rules for the construction of examination 
questions, a description of the tests, and an interpretation of the re- 
sults. 


THe PRESIDENT’s CONVOCATION STATEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco.— “The retirement of President Judson at the end of a 
notable presidency of sixteen years of itself compels those who are 
responsible for the administration of the University, both Trustees 
and Faculty, to look ahead and define the tasks which lie before them, 
and consider the means by which they are accomplished. To pre- 
sent at this time a detailed program of action, and articulated series 
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of achievements to be undertaken in order, and of buildings to be built, 
would be premature. ‘That may and should come later, but is not yet 
practicable. A few broad statements must suffice for this moment. 

“The whole situation demands no radical change of policy, no 
violent excision of any portion or aspect of the University’s work, 
no sudden embarking on new enterprises, but it does clearly demand 
definitely planned and vigorously prosecuted advance in several 
directions. The Great War is nearly five years behind us. Its 
effects are not over and never will be, but it is possible now measurably 
to define the results, so far as they affect economic conditions and 
educational demands, and it is the manifest duty of the University 
to plan its future in view of these results, and to push vigorously 
forward to meet the new situation, whatever it is. 

“It is time for us, in the light of thirty years experience and in 
view of present conditions, to define anew our special task. What- 
ever may be the merits of standardization in education, its legitimate 
limits are far exceeded when it is assumed that there is a standard 
type to which all universities should conform. Our task is not that 
of our neighbors. We render the largest service not when we dupli- 
cate what they are doing, but when we discover our own special 
function and address ourselves to that. Educators who have no 
official relation to the University have repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that there is a task which is peculiarly ours, not of course 
without elements that enter into the task of other institutions, but 
yet on the whole specifically our own. To discover and define that 
task is an enterprise that should engage the thought of us all. 

‘There is, I believe, a strong and growing conviction that when we 
find that task it will involve an even stronger emphasis than has here- 
tofore been placed on research, and that the spirit and practice of 
research ought to extend to every division of the University. Ryer- 
son and Kent, the four buildings of the Hull Court Group, have al- 
ways been the homes of research, and the addition of Ricketts, and 
now within a few days the opening of Ricketts South, bear visible 
testimony to the emphasis of the University upon investigation in the 
field of the physical and biological sciences. Still more eloquent is 
the record of the actual achievements of Michelson and Millikan, 
Hale and Barnard, Chamberlin and Coulter, Neff and Ricketts, 
Carlson and Luckhardt, to mention only a few of the names which 


form our roll of honor in these great fields of research. 3 
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“We shall certainly make no claim to a monopoly of the right of 
research as against other universities, but we may justly, I believe, 
recognize that whatever others do, our tradition dating from the 
foundation of the University, our freedom to shape our own policy 
unrestricted by acts of state legislatures or by popular demand, 
impose on us an obligation that we cannot evade. And that we have 
no slightest thought of abatement of our zeal in this direction is 
evidenced by the recent resolution of the senate asking that a million 
dollars be secured for the endowment of research in the fundamental 
sciences, an amount which it was clearly understood would need 
in due time to be followed by other similar sums.”—University 
Record. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA.—‘‘The 
modern university has undergone a very remarkable transformation, 
due to the differentiation of its materials and to the establishment 
of new schools and colleges. The aims of all college and university 
education have changed very strikingly in the last fifty years. Fifty 
years ago, the dominant aims were mental discipline, liberal education, 
civic and social responsibility, morality, character and religion. Of 
these only one aim receives more attention today than it did in 1870, 
namely civic and social responsibility. During these fifty years, 
leadership, domestic responsibility, health, occupational training, 
pre-professional training, training for life’s needs in the development 
of scholarly interests and ambition have become more prominent 
aims. Other aims entirely new have arisen, as for example, guidance 
and exploration, coordination of the students’ work, attention to 
individual students, and the democratization of education. Liberal 
training which was supposed to be largely disciplinary in character 
has more latterly taken on a new social emphasis which demands a 
civic and social responsibility, including a recognition of the home and 
the possibility for service and leadership in some field of human ac- 
tivity and experience. 

“The modern university is very unlike the institution from which 
it is descended. If one compared the offerings of the state university 
in 1870 with the offerings in 1922, he would discover that the change 
has been very remarkable. The older university expanded simul- 
taneously in two directions, downward into the elementary and high 
schools and upward into the professional and technical schools. The 
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technical and professional schools consist of two, three, four, and even 
five or six years of technical work, built upon one or more years of 
college instruction. The many changes in aims, curricula, age of 
entrance, expansion and materials, and the lengthening of the period 
of training are not the result of the whims and caprices of educators. 
On the contrary, they are the result of shifting demands, new pres- 
sures, and sanctions in the world outside. One needs only to study 
the changing current of social progress to find the causes and explana- 
tion of educational progress. The type of education that appealed 
to a few, fitted them to the common mold irrespective of the enor- 
mous difference in intellectuality that existed among them and ir- 
respective of the needs of a growing population, could not long endure. 

“Every university and every college is more or less a public in- 
stitution. The laws governing the granting of degrees in private 
institutions are enacted by the state. While a private institution 
does not receive a public subsidy, it is nevertheless influenced by 
public opinion, and naturally it develops its curricula more or less in 
accordance with the trend of the times. Nevertheless, the small 
college may represent the opinions of a relatively small number of 
persons. It is frequently denominational in character; its opinions 
are often influenced and rightly by the denomination that it repre- 
sents or by the special group or class that supports it. It frequently 
maintains a certain satisfaction in its umresponsiveness to public 
pressure and public opinion and it glorifies the aristocracy growing 
out of its traditions. On the other hand, a state university represents 
majority opinion; it must do so to receive the support of the people 
of the commonwealth. It is sensitive and responsive to public need 
and to public pressures. It must think constantly in terms of pub- 
lic service. It must cooperate with the state in the solution of all 
kinds of problems. The clientéle of a state university is all the people 
of the state. The university is the child of the people and is unable 
to dissociate itself from those elements that give it life and strength 
and being. 

“There is a fundamental distinction also between a state university 
and a private university. The chief difference is, perhaps, a differ- 
ence in responsibility. A private university gets its support from 
its students and donors, a state university, largely from the legis- 
lature. A private university can do many things that a state uni- 
versity cannot do. For example, it can limit or expand the scope 
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of its activity whenever it chooses to do so, keeping, of course, its 
contractual and moral obligations with its donors and students. 
In other words, it is almost in complete and absolute control of its 
curriculum, its policies, its tuition, and its student requirements. 
It is responsible to itself only, and by being a university it avoids 
many of the handicaps and limitations that are placed upon the 
smaller college. A state university, on the other hand, must look 
to the people for its support. Its policies are determined, to a cer- 
tain extent, by what the people think; its tuition charges, by what the 
people think they ought to be. Every question of policy that it raises 
becomes a question of interest to the public. It is responsible to 
the public opinion that creates and maintains it. It is obvious that 
this relationship is a source of strength. It is also obvious that it 
is a source of weakness. 

“The difference between private and state universities has been 
accentuated recently by the action of some of the private institutions 
in placing a limitation upon their registration. With the exception 
of one or two state universities, no state has attempted to pursue 
this policy. Whether or not it will become necessary, in view of the 
growing size of state institutions, is a matter which must receive 
serious consideration in the near future, but the people through their 
policy-determining agents must decide this question for themselves. 
Certainly those in immediate charge of the university cannot and 
should not make the decision. Recent figures have shown that 
state universities like California, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin are growing rapidly; but not more, in fact, less, pro- 
portionately than the privately endowed institutions. Some citizens 
are asking themselves whether the state can continue to support these 
state universities indefinitely. It is obvious that higher educational 
institutions with 2000 students today are likely to have 4000 ten 
years from now; those with 5000 now will have 10,000 then, and 
those with 10,000 now, 20,000 then. 

“Thus far no state has been willing to abandon the principle 
responsible for the establishment of its university. Every state 
feels the need of at least two guarantees of civil liberty, one the 
Anglo-Saxon guarantee that everyone should have equal rights 
before the law, and the other the American guarantee that free and 
equal educational privileges and opportunities should be granted to 
all the children of the state from the kindergarten to and including 
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the university. Some states still feel that the universities are not a 
charge upon them primarily but paying investments, spiritually and 
economically. Indeed, the wealth of the state increases somewhat 
in proportion to the character and amount of higher educational 
opportunities afforded the citizens of the state. Furthermore, as 
the political, social, economic, and industrial questions and prob- 
lems increase in number and complexity in variety and difficulty, 
more thorough training as well as a greater number of trained persons 
is needed for their solution; and, too, as society differentiates into 
‘all sorts of vocations, occupations, and professions an increasing 
number of specialists is needed in each of these lines. We may ex- 
pect then that no serious limitations will be placed upon the regis- 
tration of students in state universities, and that the states will 
continue to provide the opportunity for university education for 
everyone in the state who is qualified to pursue it. 
“A state university has an integral relationship to the public 
schools of the state that a private university does not have. Its 
requirements for entrance do not differ materially from those of a 
private university, but it is influenced more by the changes in the 
curriculum of the high school. A state university is a part of the 
public school system. It is the next step a student may take after 
graduation from the high school. Its entrance requirements, there- 
fore, must harmonize with the high school graduation requirements. 
This harmony is a mutual agreement between the high school and 
the university. This means that the university is constantly in- 
quiring into library and laboratory equipment, the character of the 
curriculum, and instruction in the high schools. . . . 
“There is a popular impression, an impression popular even in 
some of the higher educational circles, that the difficulty of securing 
satisfactory work on the part of students has been greatly increased 
by the growth in registration in colleges and universities. I have yet 
to find the slightest evidence, aside from impressions, to support this 
statement. On the contrary, there is evidence which seems to show 
that a larger percentage of students in the University do more satis- 
factory work than formerly, and there is no good reason why that 
should not be so. The curricula have been broadened and made 
more flexible and a larger percentage of students have selected courses 
with definite professional and vocational objectives in view. 
“It is true, of course, that we have more students in the University 
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in the unsatisfactory groups than formerly, but not proportionately 

“But not all the student failures are due to low mentality, or to 
excessive social life. It is easy to make these two causes excuses for 
failures. They are convenient explanations for the low grades, but 
an analysis of student failures clearly shows that a number of other 
factors quite as important as either of these are at work. One is 
the quality of work which the student did in the public school. 

“A young woman entered the University this year. There is 
no question as to her ability. She is bright, keen, and alert. She 
graduated from a system of graded schools in which no instruction 
in grammar was given. Her teachers believed that pupils should be 
taught to read and write the English language with reasonable 
facility. That she can do. She also graduated from a high school 
in which she received no instruction in foreign languages. She was 
told that most foreign languages were dead languages, and that if 
they were not she would probably never have any occasion to use 
them anyway. The teachers with whom she worked were saturated 
with, and slaves of, the so-called ‘problem project method’ of 
teaching, a doctrine which has been of great value in breaking down 
much of the formalism in teaching, but which on the other hand 
has been pernicious when carried to its logical extreme because it 
leaves the students without a systematic knowledge of anything. 
This particular young woman desired a college education. But 
when she entered the University she found that a foreign language 
was required. When asked how she was progressing in her studies, 
she replied, ‘Very well, except in my foreign language. I do not 
understand what they mean when they talk about complex, and 
compound sentences, adjectives, adverbs, phrases, or clauses.’ 
In other words, she had no knowledge of the structure of language, 
and as a consequence she was failing in that subject. She was not 
responsible for her failure and should not be dropped from the in- 
sitution because of it. . . ; 

“I am thoroughly convinced that the failure of a student in the 
university is not always a criticism of the student. Some of the 
so-called failures are intellectually the superior of those who are al- 
lowed to go on. The grades we give are at best very deceptive. 
They are not always an index of achievement or ability. Those 


who fail in school and succeed in life are a standing proof of our 
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negligence or of the imperfections of our administration. No in- 
stitution has fully and completely discharged its duty until it deals 
with those who receive low marks individually and not by wholesale 
methods, or according to rigid rules. Whenever reasonable doubt 
exists, particularly in the case of the beginning students, the decision 
should be in favor of the individual student rather than the insti- 
tution. We are so conscious of certain faults or evils that we would 
like to correct, that we grasp at the straws of tradition, as if the good 
old times were replete with remedies and explanations. In calmer 
moments, when one takes a careful inventory of the situation, the 
inevitable conclusion is reached that there was less of personality 
in teaching in the good old days than is commonly supposed. What 
was true then is true now. ‘There were a few persons with forceful 
and dynamic personalities who were really remarkable teachers. 
But the great majority were teachers of ordinary ability and skill 
and a few were poor, indifferent, and incompetent. Human ability 
and traits distribute themselves in the same way today. There are 
always a few who stand out in relief when contrasted with the rest... . 

“Students frequently fail because they have not been properly 
introduced to the new subject. Coming from the high schools they 
are suddenly thrown into a new and strange environment. If those 
they meet express a real interest in their personal welfare, if they are 
appreciated by the instructors to whose classes they happen to be 
assigned, and if they receive a sympathetic introduction to the sub- 
ject-matter of the new field, their way will be made easier and fewer 
will fail. When a department finds that fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five per cent of its students receive failure in any one term, it should 
make a thorough diagnosis of its standards and teaching methods. 
The necessity of a diagnosis, however, is not any greater for these 
departments than it is for those in which only one or two per cent are 
failing. Noone but the egotist knows where the line should be drawn, 
but every department whose grades are extreme should be prepared 
to justify itself or to change its practice. 

“Out of every 100 freshmen in the University of Washington 
only 54 become sophomores; 36, juniors; and 24, seniors. Out of 
every 100 freshmen at the University of Wisconsin only 33 enter the 
senior year. I do not know what the figures are for Minnesota, but 
they are probably as striking as those of Wisconsin. The mortality 


of college students is altogether too high. It describes a problem 
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that is deserving of much more attention and consideration than it 
now receives. I do not say these things because I am interested in 
numbers, but because I am interested in the salvaging of ability. 

“There are some university men who proceed on the assumption 
that the sole function of a university is to train leaders. No one 
would deny that such a function is of primary importance. A state 
university should train its fair share of leaders for the various pro- 
fessions of the state in which it is located, but it has at least two other 
functions. One is the dissemination of knowledge and the other is 
that of providing training in citizenship and in the arts and sciences of 
the various professions for large numbers of students, the vast ma- 
jority of whom will not become leaders of their professions. Cer- 
tainly most students will not hold positions of high distinction on ac- 
count of their contributions to the fields in which they have been 
trained. It is extremely easy to overlook and ignore this function 
of training large numbers of students so that they may be good doc- 
tors, dentists, or lawyers and intelligent citizens. There has been 
growing in university circles a tendency to more rigid selection. 
It is unfortunate that selective methods and bases used in educational 
circles are frequently so unrelated to, and disassociated from the 
life the student expects to lead after he graduates that they are highly 
artificial and mechanical in character. It is also most unfortunate 
that they are sometimes administered with less consideration to the 
capacities and abilities of the individual than they should be. Mark- 
ing systems exist everywhere because we know of nothing better. 
Students are graduated because of the number of credits they have 
received, simply because we have been unable to invent a more 
satisfactory measure of achievement and because of our inability 
to relate more closely the work which students do in college to the 
life they expect to lead later. . . . 

“All these devices are eliminating and selective devices. The 
danger that inheres in such rules is that the rules will be administered 
for their own sake. The doors of admission should be wider than the 
the doors of graduation. The operation of selection is inevitable in 
the administration of any curriculum. But curricula should be 
mapped out more in terms of fairly definite objectives and students 
should be permitted to move forward at rates that correspond to 
their talents and abilities. They should not be refused graduation 


because their grades are not in the top group or next to the top group. 
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Whatever constitutes the minimum grade for merit in passing should 
be the minimum basis for graduation. A premium on the other hand 
should be placed upon talent and ability, and a student having these 
should be permitted to carry additional work or to proceed at a more 
rapid rate and to be graduated with special honors. Furthermore 
students of talent should be encouraged to pursue more advanced 
studies with the view of rendering more distinguished service. 

“As stated above, some maintain that a university is the place for 
the development of leaders. It is that and more. Very few, how- 
ever, of those graduated have exceptional ability. It is our business, 
of course, to find these few and to give them the training they need. 
But it is also our business to train successful practitioners in the 
several professions, not with the thought that they will be leaders, 
but that they will be capable practitioners. It is still further our 
business to provide general training for the great mass of students 
with the purpose of making them intelligent citizens. Democracy 
is not founded upon the doctrine of constant leadership, but upon the 
doctrine of alternate leadership. Each of us at times must defer 
to the experience, knowledge, and skill of someone else. To know 
when to do this and what valuation to place upon the experience, 
knowledge and skill of those we elect to follow requires a type of 
training which the university is obliged to furnish. A state uni- 
versity has other functions, but these will always remain the funda- 
mental ones in the minds of the constituency to whom a state uni- 
versity is expected to minister.” 

L. D. COFFMAN. 


Tue “Loc” Unsgats ‘Mark Hopxins.’’—. . .‘‘It is not too strong 
a statement to declare that we have today completely outgrown 
Garfield’s definition, so completely indeed that it seems like a bit 
of American humor or at best a specimen of early American idealism. 
The ‘student’ has been amazingly multiplied and it is time now for 
a new name for him, for of all things he is not a student. ‘Mark 
Hopkins’ has become a president without a class room; he never 
meets the ‘student’ at all save at opening or closing convocations or 
at athletic mass meetings. He has become a mere administrator, 
the business manager of a great plant, a lobbyist often at the General 
Assembly of the State, a peripatetic raiser of funds, an applauded 


lecturer before women's clubs and rotary clubs and boards of trade, 
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a dignitary in gorgeous robes at intercollegiate functions, resplendent 
at commencement, an absentee for long periods from the college 
campus. Or failing this ‘Mark Hopkins’ has become a dean, a 
functionary who also does no teaching, or he has been ‘elevated’ 
‘into some other executive office that carries with it no class-room 
duties. And in the old chair which each of these men once efficiently 
occupied sits today a subordinate instructor whose chief qualification 
for his position is his willingness to work his whole life long for small 
wages. And the ‘log’—the log has been sawed and quartered and 
miraculously multiplied and piled toward heaven and bedecked and 
embellished until it has become the dominating element in the 
definition. 

“Let us begin where all campus discussion begins, with the college 
president. Almost invariably he has been chosen because of dis- 
tinctive success in some professional field, most often educational. 
He has spent years preparing himself as a specialist in some highly 
technical branch of human knowledge; he has attracted attention 
to himself by the brilliancy of his specialized work, and as a result 
he has been called to the presidency of a college. He has reached 
the head of his profession; he has attained now the supreme reward 
of the educator; and with the consciousness of having taken a long 
step in advance he abandons the specialty to which he had given his 
preparatory years and to which he is just ready to render the highest 
service, and at the same time he ceases forever to be a teacher. And 
the new profession which he now enters is one for which he had had 
little preparation. .. . 

“Almost identical is the case of the deans: the dean of men and the 
dean of women, the deans of schools under-graduate and professional, 
all of them drafted from the teaching staff because of work dis- 
tinctively done in the field of their specialty. Practically all of them 
have abandoned their classes, practically all have ceased to be edu- 
cators, the administrative duties of their deanship absorbing the 
totality of their time and powers. A large university may have as 
many as a dozen of these deans, presumably the strongest men that 
could be found in the faculties, and all of them have ceased to teach 
in order that they may, at an increased salary, do work that a clever 
graduate of a good business college might do with equal effectiveness. 

“But the indictment goes deeper still: the list of teachers so effec- 


tive that they are not suffered to teach does not end with the president 
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and the deans. College vice-presidents, comptrollers, secretaries to 
the president, registrars, examiners, librarians, curators, and others 
are all drawn from the most efficient end of the teaching force at an 
increase of salary, until the non-teaching corps is a whole faculty 
in itself, and what is more it is the only really well-paid part of the 
college staff, always excepting the athletic directors. 

“And one may add still another class to the administrative force 
semi-non-teaching in its functions: department heads, thirty or 
forty of them in some institutions, for the most part relieved of all 
save a minimum of class-room work because of the administrative 
work believed to be inseparable from their position. And these de- 
partment heads, like the president and the deans and the executive 
heads, are the best teachers the college possesses, the ones best fitted 
day by day in actual class-room contact to impress and inspire and 
direct the plastic student in the most effective way. The efficiency, 
the personality, the power that brought them their administrative 
position should be exerted to the full upon the student body in the 
class room and the laboratory. Any other use of their powers is 
distinctively inferior, no matter how profoundly these men may 
impress the mature world. 

“Why is ‘Mark Hopkins,’ the teacher whose supreme ambition is 
to be a teacher and only a teacher, disappearing from our colleges and 
universities? Why do specialists with individuality and creative 
power, scholars in the ancient sense of this abused term, drop all 
in a moment their work and enter a new field for which they have 
had little preparation? Salary for one thing. The plums on the 
educational tree are with few exceptions reserved for the admin- 
istrator. ‘The mere teacher who does not care to dissipate his power 
as a dean or a department head will work all his life long for the 
wages paid a bricklayer or a chauffeur. The president with his sec- 
retaries, the vice-president, the deans with their office force, the heads 
of departments with their stenographers, and all the other executive 
heads with their clerks and helpers—these are the ones who cut most 
deeply into the salary roll of the college. To do the actual teaching 
on what is left after these huge bites have been made means the em- 
ployment of a large force of very young instructors, apprentices, 
callow neophytes just graduated and almost totally without ex- 
perience, added to the force at a wage ridiculously low because of the 


privilege given them of securing in the odds and ends of their time the 
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master’s or the doctor’s degree: No wonder the ‘student’ exclaims: 
‘Don’t let your studies interfere with your education.’ The class 
room has become a joke. The freshman meets no other teachers, 
and even the senior often finds them in charge of his ‘major’ courses. 
It means, too, impossibly large sections of the upper-classmen in 
history, economics, literature, and the like—fifty, a hundred, some- 
times two or three hundred. The instructor becomes a mere speech- 
maker, a droner over a manuscript, an endless talker rather than a 
teacher, doing all the work for his class save the slovenly taking- 
down of ‘notes’ on the part of the listless victims condemned day 
after day to sit and be pumped into like passive buckets. . . . 

“All this in the face of the fact that university administration could 
be done efficiently by one not fitted at all to be a teacher, by a man, 
moreover, without a college degree; by any man indeed who could 
take charge of any other equally large institution, be it manufacturing 
or military or financial. Most of the routine in the offices of the deans 
could be attended to by mere clerks, most of the lobbying at State 
capitals and most of the soliciting of funds from various sources could 
be done as well by non-college workers as by college presidents. 
Registrars, president’s secretaries, financial officers, and the like 
differ very little from the employees in business houses, and they 
could better be furnished by business colleges than drawn from the 
ranks of the specialized teachers. Even college presidents could be 
secured from the mercantile or the military professions with greatly 
more promise of success than from the teaching ranks. 

“When the emphasis is placed again upon the teacher and not 
upon the ‘log’ and the extra class-room activities of the student, 
efficiency and scholarship will come again to our colleges. To prove 
that this can be done, one need cite but a single example. The foot- 
ball coach today is an actual teacher with a small class and he is paid 
an adequate salary, one that will draw the desired man from any other 
profession that may be holding him. He is chosen with extreme 
care and always because he is considered the best available man in 
the whole country for the particular task in hand. As a result he 
does efficient work; he brings to his small class thoroughness and dis- 
cipline and self-control and accuracy, and when he has completed his 
three years’ course with an individual player he has developed that 
man to the utmost of the man’s powers. Whether it has been worth 


while to develop the man for merely gladiatorial ends has no place 
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in my argument. The essential point is this: the man has been edu- 
cated by a master until he has himself become a master. 

“Better Mark Hopkins in a miserable barn without a shred of 
equipment than a half-baked instructor in a marble laboratory 
equipped with the last word in apparatus. Honor where honor be- 
longs. Let the president delegate his work to skilful clerks and let 
him teach the senior class as of old. If he is not equal to this highly 
masculine task, let him resign. Let the dean, the high-salaried fifth 
wheel of the university chariot, appoint a committee of his school to 
determine academic policies and delegate the rest of his duties to a 
stenographer, and teach if he can classes of students as they should 
be taught. Limit the student body toa number that can be adequately 
handled in small sections. Give the degrees and the salaries and the 
public honors to the actual teacher who is worthy. Bring back 
Mark Hopkins, whatever he may cost, for not until he appears 
again shall we have students in our colleges and universities.” 

F. L. PATTEE, in the Nation. 


BiG BUSINESS AND THE UNIVERSITIES.—‘“The commercialization 
of our daily life proceeds apace. Where the last age regarded men 
like Mill and Huxley as its leaders, our own is being taught that the 
fountains of wisdom are the protagonists of business enterprise. 
University societies compete for speeches from Lord Riddell and 
Lord Leverhulme; they are being made a Marcus Aurelius for the 
undergraduate. Presently, doubtless, we shall have Sir Eric Geddes 
as a University Chancellor. Yet as guides to the art of living there is 
something lacking in these prophets. They speak as descendants 
of Samuel Smiles. They scatter their little maxims about the glory 
of private enterprise, the duty of early rising, the folly of altruism in 
a civilization built upon competition. They exalt the volume of 
trade without ever looking beyond the scale of living into its sub- 
stance. ‘They assume that the making of a great fortune is equivalent 
to the conference of benefit upon the public. They lack all sense of 
the State. Literature for them is some tag clapped on to a perora- 
tion. Knowledge means the amassing of information that can be 
expressed in terms of increased profits. Of that passionate inquiry 
into truth for which the university exists they neither know nor care. 
The professor they regard as an amiable dilettante unrelated to the 
serious business of life. Research they judge in terms of the im- 
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proved industrial process to which it gives rise. The universities 
will do well to remember that it is better to be poor than cheap. 
If they look up to the business superman for their endowment or 
their ideals, there will be an end to their freedom. They will become 
‘institutions controlled in their teaching and deprived of their spon- 
taneity. Their students will seek not the discipline of mind but the 
professional technique. They will be judged not as they serve truth 
but as they enrich commerce. America has already paid a heavy 
price for assuming that business talent is the same thing as intellectual 
ability. We should profit, before it is too late, by her example. 

“It cannot, indeed, be too often emphasized that it is not the function 
of universities to teach that practical success in life of which men such 
as these are illustrations. There will always be a plethora of people 
to worship their type of solid and tangible eminence and their useful 
knowledge. Universities are concerned partly with the great art of 
discovering and imparting ‘useless’ knowledge. They invoke as 
their only true goddess a passionate curiosity in the face of a mys- 
terious universe. To satisfy that impulse is not less truly an end in 
itself than self-preservation. The justification of science and philos- 
ophy does not lie in better machinery and greater wealth. It lies 
in themselves as ends necessary to the fulfilment of life. The aco- 
lytes of science are those who realize that thoughts are weightier than 
things. As they preach that faith, so they guard a fortress less 
accessible, perhaps, but ultimately greater than fortune. And 
by so guarding it, they keep alive the yearning which is the ultimate 
motive-power of civilization. For the increase of civilization comes 
not when a contract goes to England rather than to Germany, but 


when, as with Einstein or Darwin, some dark hinterland of science is. 


brought within the range of human understanding. What the 
university must seek is the men who will devote themselves to that 
search. It can promise them no reward save the zest of inquiry; 
It cannot even proffer the joy of discovery. But by insisting upon 
the value of impalpable and incommensurate ideas, it more surely 
hands on the torch of conscious life than when it trains accountants 
and lawyers and men skilled in the bastard art of salesmanship. 
The preservation of that unpractical austerity is the more urgent 
now when things of the mind are asked to justify themselves in terms 
of a cash return. If the universities yield to that Philistinism they 
will have surrendered the keystone of the arch of knowledge.” 


HAROLD LaSKI in the The Adelphi. 
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EpucaTION—RITUAL OR ADVENTURE?'—“Four years ago you men 
of the class of 1923 came to us. You asked us for many things— 
wisdom, learning, culture, power, andideals. You told us your desires 
very vaguely; for you felt that we had something to give you, but 
you could not quite express your feeling in words. 

“Among the things for which you asked us is freedom. We told you 
that we could not bestow upon you the gifts of freedom; that you 
must win them for yourselves; that at most we could only help you to 
find yourselves and your world. We tried to help you to freedom 
through an educational program. Every program that is worth 
formulating rests upon a theory; and in a democratic land like Amer- 
ica, where each man is his own educational expert, the number of 
these is legion. But differ as they may in content, in method, in 
instrument, in what not, all of these are mere variations of one or 
another of two basic theories of education. One is the theory that 
education is a ritual. The other is the theory that education is an 
adventure. 

“The theory that education is a ritual is a venerable, a comfortable 
doctrine. Those who preach it talk most about giving to college 
men ‘the truth’ and about subjecting them to ‘discipline.’ Les- 
sons are administered in clear-cut ‘assignments’ by the teacher 
to ‘the pupil.’ The student is a novice who does not know, who 
cannot judge, who must docilely do the tasks prescribed for him. 
The teacher is a master, an adept in all the mysteries of a priest- 
craft. He sets to the learner lessons, proceeding from the simple 
to the complex, arranged in a beautifully symmetrical system, and 
set down as a series of eternal verities which can be printed in italics. 

“To the ritualist the choice of studies for a curriculum is all import- 
ant. None must be admitted which does not meet the requirements 
of ‘the great ceremonial.’ A course of study must include only sub- 
jects whose results can be easily checked up and which are sure to 
impart ‘discipline.’ The ritualist, therefore, has a preference for 
studies which require of the student intellectual processes of a simple 
mechanical kind. He has a strong aversion for courses which call 
out all the student’s powers and enable him to reveal his personality. 
To him such ventures in learning do not possess the established and 
articulate character which he demands of class-room truth... . 

“The errors underlying the theory of education by ritual are many 

1 An address to the senior class of Amherst College. 
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and easily discerned. Teaching has too many uncertainties to be- 
come a priestcraft, and life is too muddled to be reduced to ‘the great 
ceremonial.’ The obedient doing of ritualistic exercises in college 
is not a magical process that guarantees the ‘good life’ outside the 
sacred walls. The cosmic truths set down boldly in the textbooks 
offer verity in abundance; but somewhow they seem out of place 
when put alongside the problems with which the alumnus is con- 
fronted. Docility, blind trust in the teacher, faith in the efficacy 
of marks, and irrelevant drudgery are not the stuff of which free men 
are made. Such qualities as industry, honesty, accuracy, and 
purpose, when established in such an artificial way, fail to take real 
and unobtrusive places in a character that battles with the stubborn 
problems of a modern world. An honesty in passing back what has 


been taken from text or professor is a hollow mockery compared with: 


the honesty that lies in disinterested intellectual inquiry. 

“For these reasons education by ritual gives slavery to those who 
cry for freedom. The man who has been habituated to doing what 
another says cannot choose worthwhile things for himself to do. 
The man who has fallen into the habit of accepting opinions upon 
authority cannot form opinions for himself. The man who thrills 
over the conclusions as recorded in a textbook cannot determine what 
to do when he can find no statement in italics to guide him. And 
the greatest tragedy of all is that those who are enslaved by ritual— 
since they have never known freedom—do not perceive the nature 
of their own bondage. They would willingly and deliberately, 
even joyously and religiously, force upon others the shackles which 
hold their thought and action in bondage. Ritualists, like every 
other species of God’s creatures, bring forth intellectual offspring 
after their own kind. 

“The other theory, that of education as an adventure, requires few 
words. Its concern is that a student should get interested in a prob- 
lem and follow that problem wherever it may lead him. Its appeal 
is to the student, not to the docile pupil. It holds that no one can 
teach, that the teacher can only help the student to learn for himself. 
It is too conscious of the complexity of the world to believe that ab- 
solute truth can ever be surprised and is content with tentative state- 
ments. It sees the world of knowledge as far too full of a number of 
things to believe that any bit of content, like the laws of magnetism 
or those of Hammurabi, is essential to a liberal education. Its 
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methods are those of honest and joyful inquiry, from tentative 
statement through many hazards to tentative statement. It builds 
up sound intellectual habits by making their formation an essential 
part of an honest adventure into learning. That is why education 
by adventure secures from willing students double the amount of 
work given to education by ritual, and that with never a word about 
discipline from teacher or student. In brief, education as an ad- 
venture aims to lead students to think by allowing them to think, to 
acquaint them with themselves by allowing them to see their living 
selves, to show them the world by allowing them to discover the world, 
to make them free by helping them to master themselves. . . . 

“This is the gospel of freedom down the ages. Trust in your in- 
telligence rather than in ritual. Act in the spirit of the fathers rather 
than live up to their words. One generation of Puritans forged 
Puritanism out of a living struggle in a real England. Another 
generation of Puritans enslaved themselves by learning Puritanism 
by rote from the lips of their New England fathers. Malthus was 
no Malthusian and Karl Marx thanked his God that he was no Marx- 
ian. If he were alive today Jefferson would be no extreme individ- 
ualist; Adam Smith would write no book to expound the virtues of 
laissez-faire; and Jeremy Bentham would not pledge himself to an 
unqualified utilitarianism. .. . 

*“‘As men who know their own world and who command themselves, 
you must keep Amherst a place where students can find themselves 
and for their fellow-men freedom. That is the way, the only way, 
in which you can keep the faith with the real, the genuine old Am- 
herst.” 

W. A. HAmMILton, in the Nation. 
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MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of two hun- 
dred and twelve members, as follows: 


American University, Paul Kaufman; Baker University, C. C. 
Alexander; Boston University, Alcide T. M. deAndria, A. S. Begg, 
C. E. Bellatty, Samuel Dupertuis, W. J. Goggin, R. V. Harlow, 
W. G. Hoffman, S. B. Hooker, R. M. Jameson, Milo Kimball, 
B. R. Lutz, W. L. Mendenhall, L. D. O’Neil, M. L. Perrin, F. H. 
Pratt, J. C. Scammell, E. J. Slate, D. D. Vaughan, Alice S. Wood- 
man; Bucknell University, G. B. Lawson; University of California, 
R. L. Adams, S. H. Beckett, Donald Bruce, W. V. Cruess, E. O. 
Essig, G. H. Hart, F. M. Hayes, W. B. Herms, W. T. Horne, 
T. F. Hunt, Walter Mulford, C. L. Roadhouse, H. J. Webber; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Marguerite F. Abbott, T. R. 
Alexander, Jr., Agnes M. H. Byrnes, T. G. Estep, Jane Fales, 
Genevieve Fisher, Harriet F. Glendon, H. C. Griffin, Lillian S. 
Kennedy, W. H. Klar, R. B. Leighou, J. D. Macmillan, F. B. Mil- 
lett, F. F. McIntosh, Max Schoen, E. H. Smith, C. B. Stanton, 
Cecile Van Steenberg, F. C. Swanson, Willibald Trinks, Francis 
J. Tschan, Gertrude M. White, Edith M. Winchester, J. U. Yar- 
brough, R. M. Young; Case School of Applied Science, H. M. 
Boylston; Colgate University, A. E. Alton, W. F. Langworthy, 
W. M. Lawrence, F. L. Shepardson, J. M. Shortliffe, A. W. Smith, 
T. M. Thompson, A. E. Wood; Cornell College, S. L. Chandler, 
H. M. Kelly, H. F. Lewis, Clyde Tull; Cornell University, A. A. 
Allen, J. P. Bretz, J. E. Butterworth, A. D. Campbell, C. F. Craig, 
C. R. Crosby, K. M. Dallenbach, T. H. Eaton, Donald English, 
F. E. Fiske, H. M. Fitzpatrick, W. T. M. Forbes, D. L. Gamble, 
R. C. Gibbs, D. C. Gillespie, W. A. Hammond, J. W. Hebel, G. 
W. Herrick, R. M. Holmes, H. E. Howe, Ruth M. Jakway, H. L. 
Jones, E. H. Kennard, Robert Matheson, D. S. Morse, E. T. Paine, 
L. C. Petry, P. R. Pope, F. C. Prescott, F. W. Owens, G. M. Rob- 
ison, J. H. Rogers, S. H. Slichter, L. W. Sharp, F. M. Smith, 
R. M. Stewart, H. S. Vandiver, Seth Wakeman, H. P. Weld, 
W. L. G. Williams, G. A. Works, B. P. Young; Denison University, 
K. H. Eschman, W. J. Livingston; Franklin College, J. E. Erick- 
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son, J. I. Knudson; Goucher College, Pastoriza Flores, LaDema 
M. Langdon, J. F. Klein, Kathryn McHale, Iva L. Peters; Har- 
vard University, H. R. Tosdal, A. P. Usher; Hood College, Mary 
H. Filler, Esther E. Shaw; Iowa State College, F. M. Baldwin, 
Fay Farnum, G. E. Thompson; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, R. D. Douglass, L. J. Gillespie, R. T. Haslam, J. S. Taylor; 
Michigan State Normal College, 0. O. Norris; University of Mich- 
igan, W. W. Denton; University of Montana, W. R. Ames, E. F. 
A. Carey, A. D. Jacobsen, I. M. Rapp, A. L. Stone, R. A. Wilson; 
Muskingum College, C. R. Layton; College of the City of New 
York, A. U. N. Camera, H. D. Marsh; North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Mayme Dvorak, A. E. Minard, C. I. Nelson, W. T. Pearce, 
E. S. Reynolds, R. L. Webster, Wanda Weniger; University of 
North Dakota, F. M. Garver; Ohio State University, E. J. Ash- 
baugh, S. L. Pressey, J. W. Wilce; Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, A. A. Arnold; J. A. Tolman; University of 
Oregon, W. D. Smith; Pennsylvania State College, A. L. Beam, 
F. L. Bentley, A. C. Cloetingh, W. B. Combs, R. A. Dutcher, 
W. S. Dye, J. E. Gillespie, B. M. Herman, A. P. Honess, F. B. 
Lincoln, J. E. McCord, B. V. Moore, H. G. Parkinson, H. B. 
Pierce, C. W. Robinson, R.L. Sackett, W. D. Swope, W. H. Tomhave ; 
University of Pennsylvania, R.’T. Hance; University of Redlands, 
C. H. Abbott, Frances A. Cartlidge; University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Louis Wann; University of Texas, B. C. Tharp; Trinity 
College (Conn.), H. T. Costello; Trinity College (N. C.), P. F. 
Baum, W. J. H. Cotton, Bert Cunningham, Paul Gross, M. L. 
Lépez, N. I. White; Tulane University, H. E. Buchanan, Willey 
Denis, J. S. Kendall, S. A. Mahood, H. W. Moseley, Lillie Richard- 
son, C. F. Taeusch; Tufts College, S. L. Conner; U. S. Naval 
Academy, R. C. Lamb, M. C. Stuart; Union College, H. A. 
Schauffler; Western Reserve University, N. W. Ingalls, E. L. 
Porter, J. M. Rogoff; Wells College, Gertrude Chase; West Vir- 
ginia University, E. F. George, Samuel Morris; Wittenberg College, 
R. P. Thomas; College of Wooster, J. B. Kelso, Martin Remp, 
J. M. Vance; University of Wyoming, P. T. Miller. 
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The following eighty-three nominations are printed as provided 
under the Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 

or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions' and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before November 15, 1923. 

The Committee on Admission consists of Florence Bascom? 
(Bryn Mawr), Chairman, J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld 
(Wisconsin), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx (Stanford), 
and F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 


Gustav Bachman (Pharmacy), Minnesota 
Frederic Bass (Civil Engineering), Minnesota 
James Hervey Batcheller (Mines), Oregon State 
Irwin Ross Beiler (English Bible), Allegheny 
William E. Berry (Greek), Penn College 
Jesse F. Brumbaugh (Psychology), Oregon State 
Gilbert H. Cady (Geology), Arkansas 
A. F. Carpenter (Mathematics), Washington (Seattle) 
Charles W. Chapman (Physics), Michigan Agricultural 
Arthur J. Clark (Chemistry), Michigan Agricultural 
Fred R. Conkling (English), Ohio 
Clyde E. Cooper (Geography), Ohio University 
G. V. Copson (Bacteriology), Oregon State 
Nelson Antrim Crawford (Journalism), Kansas State 
S. E. Crowe (Mathematics), Michigan Agricultural 
Chester A. Darling (Biology), Allegheny 
S. C. Dellinger (Zoology), Arkansas 
H. B. Dirks (Mechanical Engineering), Michigan Agricultural 
Oscar E. Dunlap (Agriculture), Ohio University 
Max M. Ellis (Physiology), Missouri 
William H. Ellison (History), Oregon State 
Lloyd C. Emmons (Mathematics), Michigan Agricultural 
Edmond Esquerré (Hygiene), Carnegie 
Nathan Fasten (Zoology), Oregon State 
W. H. Fenzel (Accounting), Ohio University 
James H. Forsythe (Architecture), Minnesota 
1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 


Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
2 Present address: U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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Walter S. Gamertsfelder (Philosophy), Ohio University 

H. G. Good (Education), Ohio University 

George E. Goodspeed, Jr. (Geology), Washington 

Clarence D. Hart (Medical), Missouri 

Albert S. Hiatt (History), Oklahoma Agricultural 

N. L. Huff (Botany), Minnesota. 

Allan S. Humphreys (Chemistry), Arkansas 

W. H. Hunter (Chemistry), Minnesota 

Howard E. Jensen (Sociology), Butler 

William W. Johnston (English), Michigan Agricultural 

Evan J. Jones (History), Ohio University 

Walter B. Jones (Machinery Production), Carnegie 

James Kessler (Romance Languages), Arkansas 

A. C. Krey (History), Minnesota 

F. K. Kruger (History and Political Science), Wittenberg 

D. C. Livingston (Geology), Oregon State 

D. J. MacDonald (Education), Ohio State | 

C. H. McClure (History and Government), Central Missouri 

O. E. McClure (Physics), Ohio University 

Harry L. McKee (Machinery Production), Carnegie 

Frederick M. Mann (Architecture), Minnesota 

John V. Martenis (Mechanical Engineering), Minnesota 

L. F. Miller (Physics), Minnesota 

Dwight E. Minnich (Animal Biology), Minnesota 

Stephen H. Moore (Economics), Southern Methodist 

Edwin Morrison (Physics), Michigan Agricultural 

Albert H. Nelson (English), Michigan Agricultural 

J. Anna Norris (Physical Education), Minnesota 

Eugene F. Parker (Romance Languages), Minnesota 

C. J. V. Pettibone (Physiology), Minnesota 

L. C. Plant (Mathematics), Michigan Agricultural 

James P. Porter (Psychology), Ohio University 

Bernard Raymund (English), Ohio 

John J. Reighard (Business) Minnesota 

W. E. Reuling (Mechanical Engineering), Michigan Agricultural 

W. H. Richards (Mechanical Engineering), Minnesota 

H. A. Sandhouse (Agriculture), Arkansas 

Edwin J. Saunders (Geology), Washington (Seattle) 

A. R. Sawyer (Electrical Engineering), Michigan Agricultural 
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J. H. Scarborough (Mathematics), Missouri State Teachers 
John Richie Schultz (English), Allegheny 

Harry Fletcher Scott (Classical Languages), Ohio University 
Adolph Shane (Trades and Industries), Iowa State 

S. C. Shipley (Mechanical Engineering), Minnesota 

Lewis M. Simes (Law), Ohio 

R. M. Slutz (English), Ohio University 

O. L. Snow (Physics), Michigan Agricultural 

R. M. Snyder (Bacteriology), Michigan Agricultural 

Guy G. Speeker (Mathematics), Michigan Agricultural 
Frank A. Spragg (Farm Crops), Michigan Agricultural 

H. J. Stafseth (Bacteriology), Michigan Agricultural 
Thomas G. Thompson (Chemistry), Washington (Seattle) 
W. H. Trumbauer (English), Carnegie 

Walter C. Weidler (Business), Ohio 

G. T. Wilkinson (Romance Languages), Ohio University 
John J. Willaman (Agriculture Biochemistry), Minnesota 
Holbrook Working (Agricultural Economics), Minnesota 
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